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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray 








ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ROSE. 


‘THe queen of a country which is not to 
be found in any modern map of the world, 
being left a widow by a husband to whom 
she was tenderly attached, continued, dur- 
ing the rest of her life, to bewail her loss, 
with a degree of sincerity proportioned to the 
extent of her affection. A daughter, the 
sole fruit of their marriage, was the princi- 
pal solace of her grief, yet this princess, who 
was called Florinda, became a new source 
of uneasiness toher. One day, when all the 
attendants of the Queen were with the Prin- 
cess in her chamber, there appeared before 
them a little ivory car drawn by six butter- 
flies, whose wings were tinted with a thou- 
sand beautiful colours. In the carriage was 
seated a diminutive personage, who was at 
once suspected to be a fairy, and who, after 
afew turns round the room, disappeared, 
leaving to the astonished spectators the fol- 
lowing billet : 

Florinda, born with matchless charms, 
Will fall the victim of chagrin, 

When once she feels Love’s soft alarms, 
For one whom she has never seen. 


The Queen was much agitated at this oc- 
currence. Nor did the whimsical and seem- 
ingly impossible nature of the danger with 
which her daughter was threatened afford 
her any consolation, or appear to her to 
yield any security against the united capri- 
ces of love and destiny. She, however, en- 
deavoured to avert the apprehended misfor- 
tune, by introducing Florinda, as soon as 
ever she was old enough ‘o be susceptible 
of love, to all who could be supposed to have 
any pretensions to the honeur of espousing 
her.—Among the neighbouring princes was 
one who secluded himself entirely from the 
world. The king his father having had two 
wives, the first of whom made him suffer the 
pangs of j by the freedom of her 
manvers, af second having equally 





tormented him by her impertinent and in- 
curable suspicions, he concluded that wed- 
lock was necessarily a state of misery, and 
resolved, if possible, to prevent his son from 
entering into it. He erected for his resi- 
dence a magnificent castle, which compris 
ed, within its boundaries, every requisite for 
the improvement of his mind and thea 


ment of his leisure; carefully excluding ~~ 


sion of love. But in vain will humani 
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whatever might excite the dangerous < 
oe 


nuity seek to overcome the force of desti 


The fairies conveyed the portrait of Florinda~ 


into the guarde@ castle, and the young 
prince found it in his apartment. His firts 
emotion, on beholding it, was surprise, 
which was quickly followed by admiration ; 
and he had net gazed long on the charming 
features before he felt the power of love, 
and longed to behold the original of the por- 
trait. Confinement now became intolera- 
ble, and he continually meditated on the 
means of extricating himself from it. He 
soon made his escape, and set out in search 
of the dangerous beauty which had enchant- 
edhim. Ere he had gone fagythe fairy al- 
ready mentioned met him, and uttered’ this 
denunciation :—** Unhappy prince ! whither 
are you hastening? you seek to meet the 
misfortunes from which parental affection 
has endeavoured to protect you: but the 
decrees of fate must be fulfilled.” 

In the mean time, the mother of Florinda 


had instituted a grand tournament, which: 


attracted to ber court the princes of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, among whom she 
trusted that her daughter might find a suitor 
of merit sufficient to gain her heart, and set 
her free from the fairy’s doom. But the 
princess beheld all who contended for her 
favour with cold indifference, and the queen, 
with unfeigned sorrow, saw her royal and 
noble visitors depart. One part of the dread 
prediction had been aecomplished, for Flo- 
rinda :ould not love any one whom she had 
seen.—Not long after she retired from the 
court ; having obtained her mother’s permis- 
sion to pass some time at a delightful corntry 
residence, with a few of her favourite attend- 
ants. One day, while she was walking ina 
flower-garden, she observed a rose-tree, the 
leaves of which were more verdant, and the 
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blotsoms larger and more abundant than| 
those of any of the surrounding shrubs. She 
was alone and stopped to admire its beauty, 
when to her infinite surprise the branches 
of the bush bent before her, as if performing 
an act of homage. She walked round the 
parterre, and every time she passed the tree 
it bent, as at first. At last, on her stooping 
to gather one of the Semecs. a thorn pricked 
her finger, and gave her so much pain that 
she immediately leftthe garden. The smart 
of the wound and her own reflections on the 
strange adventure, kept her awake all night ; 
and, early in the morning, she repaired to the 
spot again. Meditating on what had hap- 
pened, she passed close to the rose-bush, 
which laid hold of her robe, and on trying to 
disengage herself, she observed that it made 
an extraordinary resistance. At length she 
got free; and as she did so, a whispering 
sound resembling sighs issued from the 
leaves of the bush. ‘* What, exclaimed 
Florinda, ‘“‘can a rose utter sighs ?”—* It 
can do more, madam,” was the reply. ‘ You 
alone have the power to make it speak: suf- 
fer it then to recount its sad history. I am 
a prince,” continued he, “the wish to be- 
hold you has reduced me to this state. A 
fairy has condemned me to keep my present 
form, till I become the object of love to the 
most beautiful person in the world: your 
charms give you the power to disenchant 


me; but I should be too presumptuous were 


I to expect it. The princess left the place 
without any reply. Her bosom was agitat- 
ed by contending emotions. Though half 
displeased with the boldness of her strange 
lover, she was more affected with pity for a 
misfortune, which it depended on herself to 





remove. She visited the garden daily, and 
listened with increasing pleasure to the ten- | 
der-<omplaints of the amorous rose ; and| 
when she retired, imagination aided his | 
cause, by suggesting the handsome form and 
air he would possess if restored to his human 
shape. The affair was plainly tending to, 
its natural conclusion, when the denouement 
was hastened by accident. The queen, im- 
patient to see her, sent to request her im- 
mediate return to court. The unwelcome 
mandate gave her the utmost uneasiness ; 
and she could no longer dissemble the state 
of her heart, Distracted with the thought 
of being separated from the rose, she hasten- 
ed into the garden and poured a torrent of 
tears over its leaves, The effect of this 
testimony of her passion was immediately 
visible. The rose-bush disappeared, and 
Florinda beheld a handsome and youthful 
prince kneeling at her feet. He thanked 
her in the warmest terms that gratitude and 
leve could devise. Delighted as she was at 
the change, she received his addresses with 
a warmth only checked by the natural mo- 





desty of her disposition. 


The lovers separated only to meet again 
at the court, whither Florinda now willing- 
ly returned. On the prince making his ap- 
pearance there, he was hospitably received 
by the queen, who, not being informed ot 
the circumstances which had_ introduced 
him to the acquaintance of her daughter, 
was overjoyed to find her no longer insensi- 
ble to love. The prince was soon recog- 
nised as an accepted admirer; and the vi- 
olence of his attachment made him very 
importunate with Florinda to hasten their 
union. But that princess, though she could 
not prevail on herself to make a confidant oi 
her mother, yet as she was sensible that the 
oracle of the fairy had been partially fulfil!- 
ed, determined to make some trial of the 
fidelity of her lover. She therefore told 
him, that though the prodigy which had 
made them acquainted must convince him 
of the truth of her attachment, yet for her- 
self she had reason to apprehend that his af- 
fection might wander, since it had been con- 
ceived at a time when he was a stranger jo 
all the rest of her sex.—*‘ Go then,” added 
she, ‘“‘and take up your residence in the 
Island of Youth, till] recall you. Alarmed 
as I am at the threatening of fate, I assure 
myself that your constaney will withstand 
every temptation, and justify the trust I re- 
pose in you.” This mandate overwhelmed 
the prince with the utmost affliction; but 
his vows and entreaties could not overcome 
the resolution of his mistress; he therefore 
prepared to submit to tie sentence of tem- 
porary banishment which she had pro- 
nounced. 

He soon arrived at the appointed place of 
exile, in a state of severe indisposition, aris- 
ing froin the violence of his passion. He 
| expected that the Island of Youth would 
‘furnish hia with a skilful physician to cure 
his malady; but there was not one to be 
found within its boundaries. It was the re- 
gion of pleasure whence disease was banish- 
ed. The smiles, the sporis, and the loves, 
received him on his arrival, strewing his 
path with roses; and the air which he res- 
pired suddenly .restored him to health and 
vigour, and recalled those personal graces 
which illness had dissipated. He was con- 
ducted to the palace of the queen of the 
Island, through a covered walk, where 
sprung at every step the choicest beauties 
of the infant year. 

On being introduced to this princess, he 
beheld a female in whose person were united 
all the charms of perfect beauty with the 
delightful simplicity and sprightly graces of 
childhood. She did not seem to be above 
fourteen years of age. She was seated on a 
throne, placed in a bower of jessamines and 
honeysuckles; and a thousand little loves 
were fluttering around her, and scattering 
‘over her dress and at her feet the fragrant 
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blossoms of the orange, while others of her 
attendants arranged her flowing tresses, 
and rendered her various little services; 
which she received with an enchanting nai- 
vete of manner that captivated ail behold- 
ers. Prince Rose perceived that his fideli- 
ty to his mistress was exposed to great haz- 
ard. The Queen of Youth was not yet 
married, for she wished to have a husband 
of her own age, who was fully sensible of 
her charms; and such an one she had not 
hitherto encountered. Hér new visitor was 
four-and-twenty, and had a manly beard. 
In spite of this, he appeared so handsome 
and agreeable that she viewed him with par- 
tiality, and felt strongly inclined to over- 
Jook the disparity of their ages. She prac- 
tised a thousand little coquetries to attract 
his attention. Flattering language and play- 
ful badinage were employed by turns to in- 
dicate her wishes: and the prince still af- 
fecting insensibility, she at length laid aside 
all reserve, and made him proposals of mar- 
‘riage. To possess such a beautiful creature, 
and share for ever the delights with which 
she was surrounded, could not but prove 
a dangerous temptation: and prince Rose 
gradually found his constancy giving way, 
and thought daily less and less of Florinda, 
whose image would probably soon have been 
replaced in his bosom by that of the queen 
of Youth.—This princess, meanwhile, found 
the absence of her swain more distressing 
than she expected. In vain did she reason 
with herself on the propriety of his making 
a fair trial of his fidelity. Fifteen days on- 
ly had elapsed after his departure, when her 
resolution gave way, and she wrote the fol- 


{ 


lowing billet to recall him :— 


‘“‘ If your sufferings equal mine, you are 
much to be pitied. I can no longer sup- 
port your torments and my own: no longer 
I will risk the loss of you for ever, by a 
needless trial of the strength of your affec- 
tion. Your ready obedience to my cruel 
command entitles you to a recompence. I 
knew not what a sacrifice I required; but 
I have now learnt its severity by experi- 
ence. Hasten your return—fly to me. 
Why are you not here already >” 

This tender epistle arrived quite apropos ; 
for the prince was so captivated by his new 
mistress, that he received the summons of 
Florinda with very different feelings from 
those which she had anticipated. But 
though he had suffered his affections to 
swerve from their proper object, yet the se- 
verity of his education made him look on his 
inconstancy with horror, and he hastened to 
repair it by instantly leaving the Island of 
Youth and its captivating pleasures, to re- 
turn and throw himself at the feet of Florin- 
da. That princess was so bappy again to 
behold her lover, that she forgot the object 
of his absence, and made ne inquiries rela- 





tive to the manner in which he had pa : 
his time. They were married, and the Prince 
by the death of his father soon after becom- 
ing king, he carried his consort into his own 
dominions. There fate had decreed that 
their mutual happiness should speedily ter- 
minate. His majesty, one day, thinking of 
no other subject of conversation, told Flo- 
rinda of his visit to the Island of Youth, and 
displayed in glowing colours the charms of 
the queen and the attractions of the place, 
without disguising the impression which 
both the one and the other had made on his 
heart and fancy. Florinda enraged at what 
she heard, could not conceal her vexation. 
She reproached her husband in the most 
poignant terms for his temporary infidelity. 
Jealousy took possession of her mind, and 
under its influence her temper became sour- 
ed and her behaviour so disagreeable to her 
consort, that he avoided her society, and 
sought to console himself among the beauties 
of the court. His queen surprised him in 
the midst of his attentions to one of the hand- 
somest among them. Her fury now knew no 
bounds, she sought every occasion to upbraid 
him, and at length made his life so miserable, 
that he solicited the fairies to metamorphose 
him again into a rose-bush. His petition 
was granted, and he resumed that shape 
from which the affection of Florinda had 
transformed him. As for that princess, her 
head became so weak that she could never 
afterwards bear the scent of roses, which re- 
called to her mind all the miseries of her un- 


fortunate attachment. ~ 


CHARLES WANELY. 





Cuarves WANELY was the only son of a 
humble village rector, who just lived to give 
him a liberal education, and then left him 
unprovided for and unprotected, to struggle 
through the world as well as he could. With 
a heart glowing with the enthusiasm of poet- 
ry and romance, with a sensibility the most 
exquisite, and with an indignant pride which 
swelled in his veins, and told him he was 2 
nan, Charles found himself cast upon the 
wide world, at the age of sixteen, an adven- 
turer, without fortune and without connec- 
tion. As his independent spirit could not 
brook the idea of being a burden to those 
whom his father had taught him to consider 
only as allied by blood, and not by affection, 
he looked about him for a situation which 
could ensure to him, by his own exertions, 
an honourable competence. It was not 
long before such a situation offered, and 
Charles precipitately articled himself to an 
attorney, without giving himself time to con- 
sult his own inclinations, or the disposition 
of his master. The transition from Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, Theocritus and Ovid, to 





Finche and Wood. Coke and Wynne, was — 
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striking and difficult; but Charles applied 
himself with his wonted ardour to his new 
study, as considering it not only his interest, 
but his duty so to do. It was not long, 
however, before he discovered that he dis- 
liked the law, that he disliked his situation, 
and that he despised his master. ‘The fact 
was, Charles had many mortifications to en- 
dure, which his haughty soul could ill brooks. 

The attorney to whom he was articled, 
was one of those narrow-minded beings who 
consider wealth as alone entitled to respect. 
He had discovered that his clerk was very 
poor and very destitute of friends, and thence 
very naturally concluded that he might in- 
sult him with impunity. It appears, how- 
ever, that he was mistaken in his calcula- 
tions. I one night remarked that my friend 
was unusually thoughtful. 1 ventured to 
ask him whether he had met with any thing 
particular to ruffle his spirits. He looked 
at me for some moments significantly, then, 
as if roused to fury by the recollection—*“ I 
have,” said he vehemently, “ I have, I have. 
He has insulted me grossly, and I will bear 
it no longer.” He now walked up and 
down the room with yisible emotion—Pre- 
sently he sat down.—He seemed more com- 
posed. ‘* My friend,” said he, ‘ I have en- 
dured much from this man. | conceived it 
my duty to forbear, but I have forborne un- 
til forbearance is blameable, and, by the 
Almighty, I will never endure what I have 
endured this day. But not only this man; 
every one thinks he may treat me with con- 
tumely, because I am poor and friendl&s. 
But I am a man, and will no longer tamely 
submit to be the sport of fools, and the foot- 
ball of caprice. In this spot of earth, though 
it gave me birth, I can never taste of ease. 
Here I must be miserable. The principal 
end of man is to arrive at happiness. Here 
I can never attain it: and here therefore | 
will no longer remain. My obligations to 
the rascal, who calls himself my master, are 
cancelled by this abuse of the authority 1 
yashly placed in his hands. I have no re- 
Jations to bind me to this particular place. 
{The tears started in his eyes as he spoke] 
I have no tender ties to bid me stay, and 
why dol stay? The world is all before me. 
My inclination leads me to travel; I will 
pursue that inclination; and, perhaps in a 
strange land I may find that repose which 
is denied to me in the place of my birth. My 
finances, it is true, are ill able to support 
the expenses of travelling; but what then 
—Goldsmith, my friend,” with rising enthu- 
siasm, ‘*‘ Goldsmith traversed Europe on foot, 
and I am as hardy as Goldsmith. Yes, I 
will go, and, perhaps, ere long, I+may sit 
me down on some towering mountain, and 
exclaim with him, while a hundred realms 
lie in perspective before me, 

** Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine.” 





It was in vain 1 entreated him to reflect . 
maturely, ere he took so bold a step; he was 
deaf to my importunities, and the next 
morning I received a letter informing me 
of his departure. He was observed about 
sun-rise, sitting on the stile, at the top of an 
eminence, which commanded a prospect of 
the surrounding country, pensively looking 
towards the village. I could divine his emo- 
tions, on thus casting probably a last lools 
on his native place. The neat white par- 
sonage house, with the honey-suckle ‘mant- 
ling on its wall, [ knew would receive his 
last glance; and the image of his father 
would present itself to his mind, with a me- 
lancholy pleasure, as he was thus hastening, 
a solitary individual, to plunge himself into 
the crowds of the world, deprived of that 
fostering hand which would otherwise have 
been his support and guide. From this pe- 
riod Charles Wanely was never heard of at 
L , and, as his few relations cared lit- 
tle about him, in a short time it was almost. 
forgotten that such a being had ever been in” 
existence. ne 

About five years had élapsed ffom this pe- 
riod, when my occasions ledgin¢*toFthe con- 
tinent. I will confess I was*not without a 
romantic hope, that I might again meet with 
my lost friend; and that often, with thai 
idea, I scrutinized the features of the pas- 
sengers. One fine moonlight night, as I was 
strolling down the grand Italian Strada di 
Toledo, at Naples, I observed a crowd as- 
sembled round aman, who with impassioned 
gestures, seemed to be vehemently declaim- 
ing to the multitude. It was one of the Im- 
provisatori, who recite extempore verses in 
the streets of Naples, for what money’ they 
can collect from the hearers. I stopped to 
listen to the man’s metrical romance, and 
had remained in the attitude of attention 
some time, when, happening to turn round, 
I beheld a person very shabbily dressed, 
steadfastly gazing at me. The moon shone 
full in his face. I thought his features were 
familiar tome. He was pale and emactiat- 
ed, and his countenance bore marks, of the 
deepest dejection, ‘ Yet, amidst all these © 
changes, [ thought I recognised Charles 
Wanely. I stood, stupified with surprise, 
My senses nearly-failed me. On recovering 
myself, I looked again, but he had left the 
spot the moment he found himself observed. 
I darted through the crowd, and ran every 
way which I thought he could have gone, 
but it was all to no purpose, nobody knew 
him. Nobody had even seen such a person. 
The twofollowing days I renewed my in- 
quiries, and at last discovered the lodgings 
where a man of his description had resided. 
But he had left Naples the morning after his 
form had struck my eyes. I found he gain- 
ed a subsistence by drawing rude figures in 
chalk, and vending them among the peas- 
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antry. I could no ionger doubt it was my 
friend, and immediately perceived that his 
haughty spirit could not bear to be receg- 
nised in such degrading circumstances, by 
one who had known him in better days. 
Jamenting the misguided notions which had 
thus again thrown him from me, I left Na- 
ples, now grown hateful to my sight, and 
embarked for England. It is now nearly 
twenty years since this encounter, during 
which period he has not been heard of; and 
there can be little doubt that this unfortu- 
nate young man has found in some remote 
corner of the continent, an obscure and an 
unlamented grave. 

Thus, those talents which were formed to 
do honour to human nature, and the coun- 
try which gave them birth, have been nipped 
in the bud by the frosts of poverty and scorn, 
and their unhappy possessor lies in an un- 
known and nameless tomb, who might, un- 
der happier circumstances, have risen to the 
highest pinnacle of ambition and renown. 








THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

‘Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too. 











REVERSE oF FortuNE.—When Amer, 
who had conquered Persia and Tartary, was 
deteated by Ismail, and taken prisoner, he 
sat on the ground, and a soldier prepared a 
coarse meal to appease his hunger. As this 
was boiling in one of the pots used for the 
food of the horses, a dog put his head into it ; 
but from the mouth of the vessel being too 
small, he could not draw it out again, and 
ran away with both the pot and the meat. 
The captive monarch burst into a fit of 
Jaughter ; and, on one of his guards demand- 
ing what cause upon earth could induce a 
person in his situation to laugh, he replied, 
** It was but this morning the steward of my 
household complained that three hundred 
camels were not enough to carry my kitch- 
en furniture; how easily is it now borne by 
that dog, who hath carried away both my 
cooking instruments and dinner.” 


In a small parish in England, a Dissenter 
from the Church lately chanced todie. A 
friend of the deceased was informed, that 
the Vicar of the parish had determined 
never to read the burial service over, nor 
even to bury in consecrated ground one of 
that sect; on hearing this he applied to the 
Rey. Gentleman to know if the information 

he had received was correct, and received 

the following pithy answer: “No, Sir! I 
would gladly bury every soul of you if I 
could.” 








Moorisu GENERAL.—In an engagenient 
between the Spaniards and Moors in 845, 
Almanxor, the Moorish general, seeing his 
troops beginning to fly, sat down in a field 
with his hands across, proclaiming, ‘he 
would there wait for death, since he was 
forsaken by his army.” The soldiers, 
ashamed to desert their general, rallied, 
drove back the Spaniards in every direction, 
and ultimately gained a complete victory. 


Caiticism.—A French critic, in noticing 
a work on cookery, with some instructions 
on carving prefixed to it, which has been 
recently published in Paris, makes the fol- 
lowing grave remark :—‘ In placing the art 
of carving at table before the explanation of 
the proceedings in the kitchen, the author 
has inverted the natural order of things.— 
Before the carver can exhibit his skill, the 
dinner must be dressed.” Astonishing sa- 
gacity ! 


Lorp Batuurst,—(father of the Chan- 
cellor,) until within a month of his death, in 


September, 1775, at the great age of 91, con-— 


stantly rode on horseback two hours before 


dinner, and as regularly took his bottle of ‘ 


Claret or Madeira after. On having some 
friends at his seat at Cireneester, he was 
very loth to part with them one evening, 
when his son objected to their sitting up any 
longer, saying, that “health and long life 
were best secured by regularity.” He was 
therefore permitted to retire ; but as soon as 
he departed, the cheerful father said, ‘“Come, 
my good friends, now the OLD GENTLEMAN 
has gone to bed, I think we may venture to 
crack another bottle.” 


Mr. Buckingham, in his travels among 
the Arab tribes, says, ‘‘ among the many ri- 
diculous questions that were seriously pro- 
posed to me, when talking of the different 
countries that 1 had visited, I was asked, 
whether I had ever been to the Belled-el- 
Kelb, where the men had dogs’ heads? and 
whether I-had seen the Geziret-el-Waak, or 
the island in which women grow on trees, 
budding at sunrise, and becoming mature at 
sunset, when they fall from the branches, 
and exclaim, in the language of the country, 
Waak, Waak ! ‘Come, and embrace me!” 


Swift preached an assize sermon, and in 
the course of it was severe upon the lawyers 
for pleading against their consciences. Af- 
ter dinner, a young counsel said some severe 
things upon the clergy, and did not doubt 
were the devil to diey’a parson might be 
found to preach his fu rmon. ‘“ Yes,” 
said Swift, ‘1 would, and give the devil his 
due, as I did his children this morning.”-= 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
‘To peep at sucha world; to seethe stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
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DISCOVERIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


A work entitled ‘* Geographical Memoirs 
of New South Wales ;” by Barron Field, 
late Judge of the Supreme Court in that 
colony, has recently been published in Lon- 
don, containing numberless curious particu- 
lars relative to its inland situation, climate, 
productions, and inhabitants, which, till 
lately, were byt little known even to Euro- 
peans. The most interesting part of this 
volume is the Journal of Mr. Sterling and 
Mr. Uniacke, who ascended Brisbane river 
in October 1823, and landed in one of the is- 
lands in the bay, from which, after catching 
several large turtles, they proceeded to 
Pumice-stone River, Moreton Bay, and cast 
anchor 150 yards off the shore, in the very 
place where Captain Flinders had anchored 
twenty two years before, on discovering the 
harbour, which had not since been visited 
by Europeans. 


Scarcely (says the Journalist,) was the 
anchor let go, when we perceived a number 
of natives, at the distance of about a mile, 
advancing rapidly towards the vessel; and 
on looking at them with the glass from the 
mast head, I observed one who appeared 
much larger than the rest, and of a lighter 
colour, being a light copper, while all the 
others were black. This I pointed out to 
Mr. Stirling, so that we were all on the look- 
out when they approached; and to our sur- 
prise and satisfaction, when opposite the 
vessel, the man hailed us in English. The 
boat was imn.ediately launched, and Messrs. 
Oxley, Stirling, and I, went ashore in her. 
While approaching the beach, the natives 
showed many signs of joy, dancing and em- 
bracing the white man, who was nearly as wild 
as they. He was perfectly naked, and cov- 
ered all over with white and red paint, which 
the natives make use of. His name, it ap- 
peared, was Thomas Pamphlet. He had 
left Sydney on the 21st March last, in an 
open boat, to bring cedar from the Five 
Islands, about fifty miles to the S, of Port 
Jackscn. There were three others with 
him, but the boat being driven out to sea by 
a gale of wind, they had suffered inconcei- 
vable hardships, being twenty days without 
water, during which time one of them died 
of thirst ; and they had at length been wreck- 
ed on Moreton [sland, which forms one 





side of Moreton Bay, in ihe upper part of 
which we were now lying. He was so be- 
wildered with joy that we could make very 
little out of his story that night; so having 
distributed a few knives, handkerchiefs, &c. 
among the friendly blacks, we returned on 
board, taking him with us. He now inform- 
ed us that his two surviving companions, 
Richard Parsons and John Finnegan, after 
having travelled in company with him to the 
place where he found him, had, about six 
weeks before, resolved to prosecute their 
way towards Sydney ; that he had accompa- 
nied them about fifty miles, but his feet be- 
coming so sore that he was unable to travel 
further, he had resolved to return to the 
blacks, with whom we found him, and who 
had before treated him with great kindness ; 
that a few days after they parted, Parsons 
and Finnegan having quarrelled, the latter 
also returned, and had since remained with 
him, but had been absent the last fortnight 
with the chief of the tribe on a hunting ex- 
pedition; and that Parsons had not been 
heard of since his departure. 

Both these men were found, and from 
Pamphlet and them many particulars were 
gathered respecting the Natives among 
whom they sojourned. In their journeys the 
women are obliged tocarry heavy burthens, 
consisting of whatever rude utensils they 
may possess, together with a large quantity 
of fern-root which forms a part of their daily 
food, and not unfrequently two or three 
children besides. The men carrying nothing 
but a spear, and perhaps a fire-stick: and 
their only employment consists in catching 
fish ; this they do very expertly with a kind 
of hoop-net, which they use in the followme 
manner; They go out in equal parties of 
four, six, or eight, each man having two 
nets. They then walk along the beach till 
they perceive the fish near the shore, which 
(from constant practice) they are enabled to 
do at a depth of four or five feet. As soon 
as this talses place, a little boy, who accom- 
panies each party, creeps towards the water 
on his hands and knees; the party then di- 
vide, forming two lines, one on each side of 
the boy, at a distance of two or three yards, 
and as soon as the fish are sufficiently near, 
the boy throws among them a handfull of 
sand, so as to distract their attention, when 
the men instantly rush into the water, form- 
ing a semicircle round the fish, each man 
standing between his two nets, which he 
then draws close together. In this manner 
they are seldom unsuccessful, and frequent- 
ly catch more than they can consume. As 
they never travel without fire, the moment 
the fish are out of the water they commence 
roasting and eating them, which they do 
without cleaning or any other preparation ; 
and when they have satisfied themselves, 


|should any retiain, they carry them home 














Lo their women and children, who have been 
employed during the day in procuring fern- 
root, which they call dingowa, and a part of 
which they give the men in exchange for 
fish. When Pamphlst arrived among them, 
they had no more idea that water could be 
made hot than that it could be made solid ; 
and on his heating some in a tin pot which 
he had saved when wrecked, the whole tribe 
gathered round them and watched the pot 
till it began to boil, when they all took to 
their heels, shouting and screaming ; nor 
could they be persuaded to return till they 
saw him pour the water out and clean the 
pot, when they slowly ventured back, and 
carefully covered the place where the water 
was spilt with sand. During the whole of 
our countrymen’s stay among them, they 
were never reconciled to this operation of 


boiling. 








THE DRAMA. 


—Whilstthe Drama bows to Virtue’scause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Broogs, 








LONDON THEATRES. 


IlAyYMARKET.—A new petite comedy, 
called Tribulation, or Unwelcome Visitors, 
was performed for the first time at this thea- 
tre on the 3d May last. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Poole, the author of Simpson and Co. ; 
and if not quite equal in every respect to 
that entertaining little piece, is nevertheless 
said to be highly amusing. The story isa 
domestic one:—Mr. Dorrington, a gentle- 
man who has been absent from London for 
many years, is making a short stay in the 
metropolis for the purpose of obtaining a 
situation under government, and accompa- 
nied by his wife, an elegant and charming 
woman, is residing in the house of Mr. For- 
rester, a near relation of the family. As is 
usual upoa such occasions, the wife forms 
a variety of new acquaintances, and among 
others receives a cal} from Mrs. Mortimer, 
a lady to whom she had been formerly slight- 
ly known when upon a visit to Bath; but 
some reports having reached Dorrington 
about the doubtfulness of her character, he 
insists upon it that his wife shall cut her—a 
command to which, after some remonstrance, 
she promises to be obedient. Dorrington, 
however, who is so strict with respect to the 
better half of himself, is equally willing that 
the worse shall do as it pleases; and recol- 
lecting the pleasures of his youth, proposes 
to Forrester that they shall make some ex- 
cuse of business for their absence, and spend 
ihe evening in an agreeable frolic. This 
matter being settled, Forrester takes his 
friend to the house of Mrs. Dashmore, a lady 
who indulges her guests in alittle flirtation, 
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and a great deal of play, and here he is in- 
troduced under a fictitious name. Whilst 
all this is going forward, Mrs. Mortimer, 
who had changed her name for a convenient 
reason, and is known only by one party to 
be identical with Mrs. Dashmore, has call- 
ed to ask Mrs. Dorrington to the same 
**At Home ;” but she, remembering her 
husband’s injunctions, at first refuses, till 
being persuaded by her friend to a little con- 
jugal rebellion, she finally consents, and 
husband and wife, unconsciously and unex- 
pectedly, find themselves at one and the 
same time under the forbidden roof. Here 
some very amusing scenes of mistake and 
equivoque of course ensue. The wife is 
courted by Sir George Faddle, and the 
husband loses his heart and money to the 
pretty widow Ogle. The gentleman is 
found out by the lady—but not the lady by 
the gentleman—until after a series of mutu- 
al distress from the fear of mutual detection, 
the piece concludes as in Simpson and Co. 
with an eclaircissement. It was given out for 
repetition amidst unbounded applause. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








BARON DENON. 


DomrntquE Vivant Denon was born in 
a small town in Burgundy, of a noble fami- 
ly: destined to shine in courts, he was at 
first appointed Page of the Chamber. The 
king, at an early age, appointed him Gen- 
tleman in Ordinary, and soon after, Secreta- 
ry of Embassy, and in this quality he accom- 
panied Baron Talleyrand to Naples, and 
during the absence of the ambassador, re- 
mained as Chargé d’Affaires, in which post 
he had several opportunities of displaying a 
rare superiority of talent, and a depth of con- 
ception, which lying concealed under an 
inexhaustible fund of wit and humour, was 
not even suspected to exist, till the wit and 
courtier vanished, to make room for the pro- 
found diplomatist. His wit and gaiety were 
proverbial; the ridiculous never esca 
him, whether seated on the throne or dwell- 
ing in a cottage; and under the glowing 
colours of his imagination it assumed shapes 
still more ridiculous: the line of Persius 
may be applied to him: 


* Quid faciam nam sum petulanti splene cachinno?"” 


Though bred in courts, Denon possessed 
a mind that revolted at tyranny and super- 
stition, and when the revolution broke out 
he adopted its principles. Selected by Na- 
poleon to accompany him to Egypt, he by 
turns weilded the sword and handled the 
pencil, and it was difficult tosay whether he 
excelled in arts orarms. His stock of gaie- 





ty never left him even in the greatest re- 
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verses, and under the, severest privations : 
it was not an insensibility to suffering, but 
an enlightened philosophy, that bore him 
up under evils for which there was no reme- 
dy. 

Denonreturned with Napoleon to France, 
and prepared his immortal travels in upper 
and lower Egypt; of which Napoleon said 
one day, “If I lost Egypt, Denon has con- 
quered it.” 

Napoleon rewarded our traveller’s attach- 
ment and superior talents in appointing him 
director and administrator-general of the 
museums and medal-mint. No medals were 
allowed to be struck, of which the design 
and exection had not received the approba- 
tion of Denon ; and to this cause is to be at- 
tributed the uniform superiority of the Na- 
poleon medals in beauty of execution over 
every other collection in the world. 

Pope Pius VII. having come to Paris to 
attend the coronation of Napoleon, Denon 
was deputed to show him over the mint, the 
museum, and imperial printing offices. In 
his presence, the Lord’s prayer in 150 lan- 
guages and dialects were printed and pre- 
sented to him. The Pope expressed his 
admiration, and turning to Denon said, 
“But thou hast not given me thy work.” 
‘‘Your Holiness, I should never have pre- 
sumed to offer it to you, for you recollect you 
excommunicated me for having attempted to 
prove in it, that the world was more than 
six thousand years old.” ** Psha! thou didst 
thy duty, and I did mine; (¢u fis ton metier 
et moi le mien). Give me the book at any 
rate.” When it was proposed to erect a 
column in the Place Vendome in honour o. 
the grand army and battle of Austerlitz, 
which was to be composed of cannon taken 
from the enemy in that campaign, Denon 
was appointed to superintend its execution. 

The column of Trajan, at Rome, was in- 
tended as the type, but Denon has greatly 
surpassed this model. 

On the fall of Napoleon, Denon was main- 
tained by Louis XVIII. in his place ; but on 
the return of the Emperor from Elba, he 
could not resist the ties of old affection and 
unbounded gratitude, and of course lost his 
situation on the second return of the king. He 
has since lived in retirement, enjoying the 
otium cum dignitate in its fullest extent. 
His cabinet, open several days in the week, 
was the resort of strangers from all parts of 
the world; and his kindness and affability 
rendered him the most interesting object 
in it. For these last seven years he 
has employed the leisure moments stolen 
from the offices of friendship, in the composi- 
tion of a work on the History of Art, with 
about 300 to 400 plates from his own cabi- 
net, The subscription was closed in a short 
period after his intention was known. He 
resolved not to print one copy more than was 





subscribed for, and the number of subscri- 
bers was limited to 500. This work is near- 
ly finished, and the Baron intended publish- 
ing it in the course of the present year. 

He died at Paris, on the 28th April last, 
aged 74 years, preserving his gaiety tothelast 
moments. His loss will be very severely felt. 
He wasthe protector of rising merit, which he 
aided both by precept and example. He 
was born to be universally beloved, and will 
be long and deeply regretted by all who 
knew him, or had heard of his talents, and 
were acquainted with the amenity of his 
character; and the number composes the 
enlightened part of the civilized world. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


———Science has sought.on weary wing, 
By sea and shore,each mute and living thing. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE LINNZAN SOCIETY 
June 13, 1825. (Continued.} 


Tue Society having proceeded to the 
election of the members proposed, the 
following gentlemen were presented as cor- 
responding Members Elect of the Linnean 
Society of Paris, and unanimously accepted : 

Col. Ge. Gibbs—Esq. of New York. 

Baron de Lederer, Consul of his imperial 

Austrian Majesty in the U. §. 

Lewis C. Beck, M. D. of Albany, and 

Charles Hooker, M. D. of New Haven. 

Also James Gordon Brooks, Esq. and 
Geo. Houston, Esq. were received as resi- 
dent members of the Linnzan Branch of 
New York, 

A committee reported a statement of those 
regulations of the parent institution, and of 
the 6th section of New-York, which it was 
thought expedient to publish for the mem- 
bers absent, and other persons who have, 
duringjpreceding years, manifested great in 
terest and zeal for the general promotion of 
the society ; which, having been read and 
approved of, was ordered to be published in 
two newspapers, together with the descrip- 
tion of the Hailrod (paragrele,) as approved 
and recommended by the Linnzan Society 
of Paris. 

The Secretary presented two copies in 
8vo. of the Gazetteer of the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi States, by Lewis C. Beck, M.D.— 
one for the L. S. of Paris; and ona for the 
Branch of New York. 

Mr. George Houston presented two cop- 
ies of the Minerva (new series) in 2 vols. 8vo; 
one for the Parent Institution at Paris, and 
the other for the New York Branch. 


General regulations of the Linnean 
institution and Section. 
Art. I. The L. S. of Paris is composed 
| of Resident members ; of Auditors; and of 
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Honorary and Correspondmg members 
throughout the world. It annually elects a 
President, and two Vice-Presidents. The 
Secretary is perpetual. 

The Honorary members have a special 
right of eligibility to all offices of the institu- 
tion, and when in Paris, have a seat and vote 
in all meetings of the mother Society. 
There exist 71 Honorary members. 

The Auditors are selected among those 
persons whose pursuits are not confined to 
natural sciences, and who can by their lite- 
rary talents, practical skill, and liberal ser- 
vices, add lustre and celebrity to the object 
of the Institutian. These, with the corres- 
ponding members, who are very numerous, 
have also the privilege of a seat and vote.— 
The number is thought to be nearly 700. 

The 5th Class is that of the ladies, as- 
sociées libves. They have seats at the two 
general and public meetings of the 24th 
May, and 28th of December, and once every 
three months. The task of ornamenting the 
Linnean Hall, and the arrangements of the 
annual festival, are exclusively committed to 
theircare. They are 24 in number. 

Art. If. Seven or more Corresponding 
members, residing in any distant city, or dis- 
trict, are privileged to organize themselves 
as a colony-or branch of the Linnzan Soci- 
ety of Paris, and adopt such regulations as 
they please, not inconsistent with those of the 
Parent Society, who appoint their President 
as an Honorary member, and perpetual in 
his office. With him and the Secretary of 
the section, the official correspondence, and 
the scientific communications, are exchang- 
ed. The sections are allowed also to elect 
resident associates in their own district ; and 
from these, by their unanimous vote, they 
may choose or present Honorary or Corres- 
ponding members of the Paris institution, 
from which being elect, they are entitled to 
a diploma. 


Art. III. All Linnzan members are 
obliged to contribute for the general stock 
of useful knowledge, of improvements and 
discoveries in botany, horticulture, and all 
branches of natural philosophy, by trans- 
mitting a copy of their works, memoirs, or 
essays on those subjects, to be deposited in 
the general collection at Paris: also speci- 
mens or drawings of exotic or rare plants, 
seeds, and such productions as deserve the 
attention of the learned. 2dly, by subserib- 
ing to the Linnzan Transactions or Annals, 
which are yearly published. This injunc- 
tion is obligatory on all national members, 
but as the foreign members have a right to 
all materials of instruction, it is expected 
that they will in general secure it by sub- 
scription. 

Art. Iff. The Linnean Society of Paris, 
annually present for the use of each section, 
the yearly reports of the perpetual Secreta- 
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ry, and @ copy of all internal transactionso 
the annals, and other scientific works as are 
distributed by the authors, with the printed 
narrative of the general meetings and fes- 
tivals. In proper season also, a distribution 
is made to all sections or colonies, of their 
share of newor rare seeds, slips, roots of 
plants. or forest trees, and the same offer- 
ings are expected from them as far as cir- 
cumstances can permit. 

Art. IV. To each additional printed ca- 
talogue of new members, the names of those 
are added who, by neglect or omission of the 
regulations, cease to belong to the institu- 
tion, 


Description of the Hail-rod or Paragrele, 


As recommended by the L §. of Paris. 


Select a pole of any wood whatever, and 
about 7 metres (say 25 feet) in length, of 2 
thickness sufficient to insure its supporting 
itself, and strip it entirely of the bark by 
which it would be likely to damage soon. 
There must then be applied along this pole, 
a rope of ripe rye or wheat straw, composed 
in the following manner. The straw, well 

in spring water, is to be plaited four 
stranded; each of the strands to be compos- 
ed of three smaller plaits, making in ail a 
stout rope or cable of 34 millimetres (from 
2inches to 23) in diameter. The tighter 
this rope the better. It must be tied at top 
and bottom to the pole with red copper or 
brass wire, and bound to it with strips of the 
same wire at every 50 centimetres. (20 in- 
ches). Through the middle of this rope 
from end to end, and drawn perfectly 
straight, there must run a thin twine of raw 
flax, (by no means of tow ; hemp is too im- 
perfect a conductor,) of ten or twelve twist ; 
this twine must be fastened at the top of the 
pole, to a rod fixed there of yellow brass lat- 
ten. This rod is to be } of an inch in di- 
ameter, and 12 inches long. This polemay 
be solidly fixed on houses, trees, or oaken 
posts, six or seven feet long, and buried in 
the ground for half tieir length. Such 
hail-rods are estimated to cost not more than 
fifty cents a piece, and to last from twelve - 
to fifteen years. They must be raised, how- 
ever, after harvest, put under cover with 
the other rural implements, and only replac- 
ed at the vernal equinox. By these rods 
the lightning is diverted from houses and 
barns, and the fields preserved from hail- 
storms. Their effects appear to extend on 
a radius of 50 for each rod, and they should 
be placed within 100 or 130 feet of each 
other. 

N.B. Any communication on the above 
subject, (post paid) will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Dr. Felix Pascalis, Pres. of the 
Linnzan Section, No. 486 Pearl-street, or 
by Dr. Elijah Mead, Secretary of the same, 
Beekman-street near Pearl. 
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SULIENTIFLIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


——— 


Don signore Angelo Mayo, already cele- 
brated for his discoveries in the * Palimpses- 
tes,’ has just discovered more important 
treasures than all those already found by 
him. Very voluminous fragments of the 
lost books of Polybius and Diodorus have 
been found among more recent manuscripts 
of ecclesiastical works. They mention an 
entire book of Diodorus, containing precious 
details of the Phoenicians. M. Mayo has 
also discovered numerous fragments of 
Menander. 

There is preparing for publication the 
Memoirs of Zehir-ed-Din Mahammed Ba- 
ber, Emperor of Hindostan, King of Fer- 
ghana, Samarkand, Kabul, &c. Written by 
himself in the Taghatai Turki: and trans- 
Jated, partly by the late Dr. John Leyden, 
M. D. and partly by Wm. Erskine, Esq. 
With this work ts to be given a Geographi- 
cal and Historical Introduction; together 
with a Map of the Countries between the 
Oxus and Jaxartes; by Charles Wadding- 
ton, Esq. of the East India Company’s En- 
gineers, 


Nomismaticks.—A great number of pie- 
ves of ancient coin have been lately deposit- 
ed in the museum of Warsaw. These 
pieces were found in a village not far from 
Plockzo ; they date from the beginning of 
the 11th century, and belong to different 
countries, but principally to England. It is 
difficult to explain by what means such Eng- 
lish coins were introduced into that country 
in times so remote. 


—— ---— ane 


In Barbier’s Dictionary, a number of 
works are mentioned, remarkable either for 
the names of the authors or the singularity 
of the subjects. Among them are the fol- 
lowing :—‘* Historical account of the events 
that occurred during the sacking of Rome in 
1527, by Jacopo Bonaparte, gentleman, of 
San Miniato, an ocular witness of that event. 
Transcribed from the original manuscript, 
and printed for the first time at Cologne in 
1756, with an historical notice of the family 
of Bonaparte. Translated from the Italian 
by M. Hamelin. Paris, 1809.” 


Extract of belladonna has been found 
generally to render persons insusceptible of 
the fever in places where it is reigning.— 
Medical men of character and in official sit- 
uations have tried the experiment in various 
parts of Germany, chiefly by giving the 
medicine to a number of children as soon as 
the disease appeared in the place where they 
lived. In nearly all the cases detailed in 





thirteen different repuris, the cinidren, di- 
though purposely allowed to mix with the 
infected patients, wholly escaped the fever ; 
and in the few who took it, the disease ap- 
peared only inavery mildform. The quan- 
tity to be given of the extract is a twentieth 
part of a grain, morning and evening. 


Disquisirions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable connection with 
the shows of the Eleusinian, and other Mys- 
teries; by James Chrystie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti ; in one vol. demy 
4to. with plates, is announced. 

Sketches of Corsica; or, a Journal of 2 
Visit to that Island ; an outline of its Histo- 
ry ; and specimens of the Language and 
Poetry of the People. Illustrated with 
views ; by Robert Benson, is announced. 


A NEW METHOD or RAISING New Pora- 
TOES IN WINTER AND SPRiING—Take some 
dry mould, with which cover the bottom of 
a large box, about two inches thick, then 
lay potatoes of the kind, and the largest of 
the kind, called oxnobles, chiefly used for 
cattle, side by side, so as to cover the mould ; 
then cover those with two inches more 
mould, and so on for four or five courses.—— 
The box may stand covered with dry straw 
in any warm cellar. If this plan be adopt- 
ed in the month of November, a very large 
supply of beautiful young potatoes will be 
obtained very soon after Christmas; and 
the potatoes may be repeated so as to have 
a succession till the season produces them in 
the natural way. 





LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that canbe ssid against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D’ARGENS 














ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF 
AUTHORS. 


Booxs are the only medium through 
which we can ensure to ourselves a perpe- 
tuity of existence. The works of the pain- 
ter and sculptor, however beautiful, are not 
lasting. In a few years the most intcllectu- 
al and glowing tints that ever the hand of 
Genius communicated to the canvass, lose 
their brilliancy ; and in a period of time, 
more extended certainly, yet comparatively 
short, the elegantly formed marble to which 
the fingers of an Angelo or a Chantrey im- 
parted beauty andsymmetry, crumbles into 
dust. What are become of the master- 
pieces of antiquity? Fame, indeed, tells us 
how wonderful they were, but to us they are 
nothing but splendid dreams. Those ex- 
quisite statues, which charmed the eyes cf 














classic Greece, are mixed with ignoble 
ruins ; we look for the august monuments of 
heroes and demi-gods, but our search is vain; 
oblivion flaps its broad wings over them, 
and the emulation of youth can be kindled 
no more, while it beholds the glory of Phidias 
and Pericles. But it is very different with 
regard to the works of imagination; they 
are unaffected by the inclement sky, the 
raging wind, or the consuming lightning ; 
in them the spirit of the sages or the bard 
lives and breathes and triumphs, thousands 
of years after their mortal bodies have 
mingled with unconscious matter. Homer 
*¢ flourishes in immortal youth,” though the 
place of his nativity is unknown, though his 
country has become desolate. The stars 
of literature shine unimpaired amidst the 
revolutions of ages; cities and empires rise 
and fallaround them, yet they still burn un- 
quenched in the horizon of fame, to enlighten 
and instruct mankind. When we con- 
template these eternal lamps, what an im- 
mense, what a delightful prospect opens 
uponus! We are led by an invisible hand, 
through the haunts of ancient glory; we are 
made acquainted with the illustrious spirits 
of past days; we tread the streets of a free 
Athens, of a warlike Sparta, af a conquer- 
ing Rome; we converse with her Ciceros 
and Catos; we sit in her senate-house, and 
behold the universe paying homage to the 
queen of the seven hills; and in this pleasing 
intercourse with the buried world, we reap 
advantage as well as satisfaction; for when 
the enthusiasm of the poet, or the eloquence 
of the orator, fixes us in mute admiration, 
while he descants on the perfectiou of vir- 
tue, and the deformity of vice, are we not 
Jed to emulate the one, and avoid the other ? 
When the flowing majesty of Homer irradi- 
ates the darkness of early ages; when he 
sings of their manners and laws; when he 
delineates the frugal warrior and the unos- 
tentatious monarch, do we not long to range 
in the beautiful gardens of Alcinous, and 
inhale their pure breezes? Or when, on 
the contrary, darker scenes fill the inspired 
page, when war*desolates the verdant realms 
of peace, and all the pride of genius and vir- 
tue wither before him, do not the tears of 
compassion moisten the doomed walls of 
Troy, and bemoan the sorrows of the vene- 
rable Priam? Books may be justly called 
the soul’s mirrors; for as we become im- 
bued with the wisdom or the science which 
they contain, we learn to form a just esti- 
mate of.our own powers, and to employ 
them in the most advantageous manner. By 
these mental reflectors, we endeavour to 
gdjust the complexion of our minds; our in- 
tellectual vision dwells on them as stedfastly 
as the enamoured eye of beauty on the glass 
which mimicks its perfection: with this dif- 
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splendour in view, while the otuer einpicys 

its care for the attainment of excellence 
equally substantial and perpetual. The 
voice of genius is heard from the tomb; 

posterity are as much benefited by the 
talents of an author as his conte‘nporaries. 

Hence it is of the last importance, that a 
writer should be a good as well as a learned 
and talented man. 

When an author sits down to write, he 
should remember that Le addresses himself, 
not to a party nor a nation, noran age only ; 

but to the united community of human 
beings, to a world, and even to worlds un- 
born. This, of course, can apply only to 
those highly gifted beings, “‘whose words 
are sparks of immortality.” It would be 
idle to dignify with the name of author, the 
victim of that most incurable of maladies, 
Scriblomania. But he whose specious elo- 
quence covers vice with an aitractive veil, 
dresses absurdity with all the graces of 
chaste and elegant diction; ot who, in the 
calm tone of philosophy, endeavours to rea- 
son the unwary out of their best hopes and 
affections, is like the snake who seeks a 
covert among flowers, that he may more 
effectually sting the unsuspecting traveller. 
Such an author’s productions cre concealed 
poisons; costly wines drugged with death, 
pleasant to the taste, but not the less deadly 
because palatable. ‘This relates not to the 
puerile efforts of little minds, bubbles that 
float on the convulsed streamof faction and 
temporary interest. Such vriters, at the 
worst, are but wasps without stings, and 
the vast mass of incoherent words, the ephe- 
meral abortions of crased imaginations, 
must soon be lost in the silent waters of for- 
getfulness. But to those, whose minds have 
wings, and who are capable of colouring 
the dullest and most unpranising subject 
into beauty and interest, theie remarks are 
applied. If virtue be our theme, we shali 
need no flimsy arguments, no glaring meta- 
phors, no sounding embellishments of rheto- 
ric; nothing but the languige of reason, 
and the unadorned periods of truth. And 
if fame be an author’s object, surely there 
are no paths to it so pleasing as those of 
rectitude; for is it not a delightful, a sweet- 
ly soothing thought, that wren our bones 
are mouldering into dust, posterity will shed 
its grateful tears, not on our senseless tombs, — 
but on the never-dying volimes we have 
bequeathed to our country and the world. 
Exauisite gratification! To remember, that 
the ideas which once charmed our own 
minds, and relieved them of corroding doubts 
and aching sorrows, shall still, even from 
the grave. have the same salutary influence ; 
rectify the abberations of the imtellect, re- 
strain the wanderings of morbid fancy, bind 
up the broken heart, and call down un~ 





ference, that one has a temporary and fading 





feigned blesings on our memory. 
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THE GRACES. 


Wecome,’’said they, and Echo said, ‘*‘We come,”’ 
fn sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 
«* We come,’’ THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 
‘Phat makes swéet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 
‘Then rose ¢ heavenly chant of voice and shell : 
“Let Wit, nag Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
dwell.*’ 











DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE 
LADIES OF SPAIN. 


Tne young ladies sometimes accompany 
their mamas to church of a morning ; but 
not usually, for it is only on Sunday that the 
omission would be an unpardonable sin. 
When they do not go to church in the com- 
pany of their parents or brothers, they are 
tollowed by a servant, and are never seen 
out of doors by themselves. Those demoi- 
selles, who are not fond of long masses on a 
Sunday, ga either very early, in a kind of 
deshabille, (heir long hair floating on their 
shoulders, with a basquina, a shawl, and a 
mantilla, in which they wrap their faces so 
completely that it is almost impossible to re- 
cognise them; or they goto the mass, which 
in some of the churches is said at once, and 
which the puiest gets through with such sin- 
gular rapidity, that one cannot help remem- 
bering he has not yet breakfasted. At this 
mass the ladies never fail to assist in their 
finest basquinas and lace veils. No shawl 
conceals the negligé of the stays; at most, 
a silk kerchief, gracefully pinned, hides 
from mortal view the charms beneath. But 
the waist is seen in all its diminutive dimen- 
sions; leaviag between it and the falling 
arms two neat apertures, notwithstanding 
the care that is taken to keep the elbows 
close to the body, and in a straight line 
with their hips ; a fashion, by the by, which 
I do not admire, though I grant it contri- 
butes to keepthe chest elevated; but it en- 
croaches too much on our military style, 
and. introducgs a stiffness which is altogether 
inconsistent vith feminine grace. 

For strangers it must be a singular sight 
to see female of the above appearance, in 
the middle ofa church, sitting squat on the 
unmatted flor, frequently of stone, and 
now turning themselves one way, now 
another, till they can find as convenient a 
posture as their cramped legs will admit. 
Not ur Jrequently, however, these perpetual 
motiotw have some other object than that; 
for few of them are so blinded by their de- 
votion as not to see their admirers standing 
in the corners of the church, wrapt up in 
their cloaks, scading ardent looks to their 
Dulcineas, and smothering the sighs that, in 
spite of the cacredness of the place, rise re- 
belliously in their bosoms! When the mass 
is over, these inamoratos repair to the pila, 
or stone basin, in which the holy water is 
kept, to dip the two fore-fingers of their 





right hand, and hold them out to their cliar- 
mers, who touch them with theirs, accompa- 
nying the action with a courtesy and a Jook 
that goes near to blind their adorers for the 
rest of the day. 

About noon, the ladies are at home, em- 
ployed in their needle-work, or some other 
occupation ; for I must do the Spanish ladies 
the justice to say, that though the gentlemen 
seldom set them the example, they are never 
idle; for, even when visiting their friends, 
they carry their work in their reticules. This 
being the time when they receive the morn- 
ing calls of their acquaintances, the gentle- 
men drop in to entertain the ladies with 
their conversation; often bringing those 
friends who have just arrived in town, and 
to whom the lady and gentleman of the house 
never fail to make an offer of it, and of eve- 
ry thing it contains. The sound of the brass 
mortar, in which the various herbs for the 
sauces, &c. are pounded, indicates that the 
dinner hour is fast approaching. The visi- 
tors then take their hats, and wish the ladies 
a good appetite. This happens, generally, 
at one, and in a few houses between two 
and three. Immediately after dinner, they 
all retire to their respective rooms, to take 
the siesta, or afternoon sleep. In the after- 
noon, about sunset in the summer and af 
three in the winter, the ladies and gentlemen 
all repair either to the Alamedas, or shaded 
walks, generally by the side of the rivers ; 
or to the Tapias, or walks along the city 
walls, that are sheltered from the cold 
winds, and enlivened by the sunshine; the 
choice of these depends on the particular 
season of the year. After the promenade, 
all retire to a botilleria to driak ices, or go 
home to take their chocolate; and in the 
evening they go either to the theatre or else 
to the tertulia. 


AcIpALtus VALENS, an eminent critic 
and writer of Germany, of the sixteenth 
century, was falsely accused of writing a 
little work, which had for its object to prove 
that women were pot of the human species. 
The fact was, that Acidalius happening to 
meet with the manuscript, and thinking it 
very whimsical, transcribed it, and gave it 
to a bookseller, by whom it was printed. 
The performance was highly censured, so 
that the bookseller, being seized, he discov- 
ered the person from whom he obtained the 
manuscript. A terrible outcry was raised 
against Acidalius; who, being one day to 
dine at the house of a friend, there happen- 
ed to be several ladies at table, and suppos- 
ing him to be the author, they were moved 
with so much indignation, that they threate, 
ened to throw their plates at his head.—~ 


Acidalius, however, ingeniously diverted 
their wrath, by observing, that, in his opin- 
ion, the author was a very judicious person. 



















































as the ladies were certainly more of the spe- 
cles of angels than of men. 


An Italian lady, who bad lost her husband, 
was visited the day after his funeral, by her 
spiritual confessor, to offer the customary 
compliments of condolence. He was so 
much surprised at finding her engaged at 
piquet with a young officer, of good appear- 
ance, that he could not forbear hinting, in 
as delicate a manner as possible, at the im- 
propriety of such conduct. “ Truly, Sir,” re- 
plied the lady, “‘ had you come half an hour 
earlier you would have found me bathed in 
tears. As for the grief, with the want of 
which you reproach me, I have staked it in 
the game with this gentlemen, and, as you 
may perceive, I have lost it. 


RusstaAn Laptts.—The ladies of Russia 
pay so little attention to their personal ap- 
pearance, that, throughout the morning, the 
hair is generally seen in paper, and the body 
inelegantly enveloped in a loose robe, sans 
corset. They are not generally considered 
handsome ; nor is this the mere invidious 
observation of a stranger, for the Russian 
gentlemen themselves are disposed to admit 
the superior charms of other females ; and I 
have frequently heard them speak, with rap- 
turous delight, of the beauty of their Polish 
neighbours. To assert, however, that there 
are no handsome women in Russia, is a libel 
not to be credited ; at all events the excep- 
tions are not numerous ; and if they are not 
all beautiful, they are generally amiable, 
frequently fascinating, and possessed of ma- 
ny of the virtues that adorn the female sex. 
There is one habit attached to the ladies of 
this country, which, in my opinion, detracts 
materially from the interest they would oth- 
erwise excite—the disgusting custom of ta- 
king snuff, and for which I can imagine no 
reasonable excuse. They are also more in- 
tensely devoted to card playing than is ra- 
tional, or consistent with mere amusement. 
I knew a married lady, with a young fami- 
ily, who had such a passion for these occu- 
pations, that the cards or snuff-box were 
scarcely ever out of herhands. I also heard 
of an instance where a priest came to con- 
fess a lady while engaged at cards, when he 
was requested to wait until she had finished 
her game. 


Heroism or Women.—A remarkable in- 
stance of philanthropic heroism is recorded 
in the London Report of the prison discipline 
Society, just published. The prison at Char- 
teris being crowded te excess, it became 
necessary to confine a band of robbers in the 
subterranean vaults of a church. There, a 
contagious malady soon manifested itself, 
and several died. The consequence was, 
that none would venture to penetrate into 
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prisoners were daily becoming victims to 
disease. It was at this terrible conjuncture 
that Mademoiselle de Farge, braving dis- 
ease and death itself, descended alone, car- 
rying assistance and hope to the otherwise 
desperate sick. This moral heroine was 
thus enabled to save the lives of many un- 
fortunates, without losing her own; and 
from that period downwards, this admirable 
person has devoted herself to the succouring 
of distressed criminals. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FORMATION OF LETTERS. 


Ir is a fanciful idea; but I have often 
thought there was a deal of what painters 
term *‘ character,” about the fommnation of 
letters ; and that a portion of vitality and in- 
telligence might be traced in all the members 
of the alphabetic commonwealth, Their in- 
dications, if not always personal, are at least 
figurative ; so that if we cannot always trace 
an individuality in them, they may stand as 
symbols of some abstract idea or acknow- 
ledged truth. The conceit is scarcely more 
whimsical than the notion of same folks, 
that the disposition of a man may be known 
by his autograph ; that the unbending rigidi- 
ty of the proud is manifested by straight 
strokes and sharp angles, and the liberal 
feeling of the kind-hearted by off-hand care- 
lessness and rotundity. Let us examine the 
subject literally : 

A has a jaunty look. He stands like an 
impudent fellow; with his legs 2-straddle, 
and a kind of degage air, seeming to say 
that he can maintain his own ground, and 
cares for nobody. 

B appears more good natured, but he is 
every jot as courageous. There 8 a portli- 
ness, a merry looking jollity abouthim. He 
is well to do in the world, has never known 
adversity, and scems as if he never should 
know it. He would become a ceéurt of al- 
dermen, and fill the civic chair with dignity. 
He is even-tempered, and you ca easy see, 
that while he has no disposition to offend 
others, it would be no easy matter to offend 
him. 

C is a modest, hesitating, pusillanimous 
looking gentleman. He is one ofthose that 
are afraid to have an opinion of their own. 
But he is civil and courteous, aad though 
weak-witted, you have nothing to apprehend 
from his ill-breeding. 

D is rather anegative character. There 
is nothing striking about him ; buthe is hon- 
est, frugal, and looks like one who takes 
care of the main chance. 

E is good-tempered, graceful, and frank 
in his disposition. There is a portion of 
discernment about his appearance, and a 





this abyss of misery, in which the wretched 


| sense of propriety, that forbids taking liber- 
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ties. His aspect begets respect. In brief, 
he is a very gentlemanly letter. 

F looks frightened, melancholy. He 
seems to *‘ shrink back upon himself, and 
startle at destruction.” A very timid let- 
ter. 

G is grim and ghastly. He is amazingly 
struck with a sense of his own dignity, and 
would net relax an inch. He has all the 
appearance of a Spanish grandee. A noli- 
me-tangere blade, that holds no commuica- 
tion withany other letter in the alphabet. 

H hasan air of surprise and consterna- 
tion. He wants to shift out of the way, and 
has no wish to associate with his literal 
brethren. He can hardly keep his feet, 
and but fer the bar across, his sides would 
separate, and fall to the ground. 

I looks proud and solitary. He shrinks 
from society, and would figure best in a des- 
ert, isolated and alone. 

IX has all the marks of a courtier, Heis 
ever in the attitude of making a bow. He 
took such pride in this accomplishment, and 
stood so bng in the same posture with his 
right leg foremost, that a rigidity of the 
muscles ensued, and he has remained in 
that position ever since. 


L, thowh not so pusillanimous as C, i$ 
modest and unassuming. He neither trou- 
bles his j}ead about other folks’ affairs, nor 
pays due regard to his own. 

M is grave and sedate. You cannot 
cheat him, for his eyes are upon you, and he 
is too honest to cheat you. 

N is anegative letter, with no character 
at all. 

O is an important letter, and by no means 
the cipher he looks to be, He is the sym- 
bol of eternity, and deserves much rever- 
ence. 

P is polite and pleasant. He has only 
one half tne jollity of B, and is an agreeable 
companion when your animal spirits are at 
a par. 

Q has < good opinion of 
at you mst incontinently. 

R is a aucy letter, and always looks as if 
he was kicking his next door neighbour. 
He is a v2ry reckless, hey-day sort of per- 
sonage, aad quite at home in midnight sprees, 
and toeing it till day-break. 

S smiles at you. Really, the best tem- 
pered leter in the whole alphabet. Come- 
Jy, well-ssaped, and gentlemanly. 

T U V W are insipid and uncharacter- 
istic. 

X is aa impudent fellow, and a fit com- 
panion fer A. 

¥ looks melancholy; and 

Z. is tie shrewdest of them all. There is 
a quaintness about him that diverts you. 
He is a Yorkshireman by his looks, and I 
had rather trust him with my life than my 
money. 


himself, and stares 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 15. Vol. Ill. ot New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA wil] contain the following articles: 

PoputarR Ta.Les.—The Leash of Lovers. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Discoveries in New 

South Wales, No. Il. 

THE Drama—London Theatres. 

BroGRAPH¥— Biographical Recollections. 

ARTS AND ScrENcES.—Conversaliones at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces. 

LITERATURE.--Eminent Writers. 


THE Graces.—Leisure Hours. 
MIscELLANEOUS.— Matrimonial Felicity. 
PoETRY.—Original and selected. 
GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 








THE RECORD. 





——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 





The editor of “ National Tales” offers for 
every approved original tale, written by an 
American citizen, twenty-five copies of the first 
volume of that work already published, and 
twenty-five copies of the second volume, to ap- 
pearon the Ist of October next. Domestic tales 
will have a preference. For approved transla- 
tions of foreign tales, half the number of copies 
will be given 


The bones of an animal of an immense size, 
apparently belonging to some unknown species, 
were lately found on a small bay on landing 
from the Mississippi, and immediately on the 
sea shore. They consist of a horn, 18 feet 
long, and weighing about 1000 Jbs; a branch 
of a horn, 9 feet long, weighing 150 Ibs; 7 joints 
of the back bone; I do of the tail; and 2 do of 
the leg. 


A cotton shawl, manufactured by Africans 
from the growth of their own country, has been 
received at Baltimore. It consists of five pieces, 
woven two yards in length, and six inches in 
width, sewn together, and is considered a fa- 
vourable specimen of arts yet in their infancy 
among that rude people. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. E. T. Pell to Miss Catharine Brower. 
Mr. Solomon §. Platt to Miss S. Miller 
Mr. Henry Smtth to Miss Mercy Bebee. 
Mr. T. Bebee to Miss E. Van Gelder. 


DIED, 


Charles G. Haines, Esq. Adjutant Genera! 
of the State of New-York. 

Michelle Duval, aged 39 years. 

Mrs. Jane Durham, aged 77 years 
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POETRY. 


- 





— 


li- ‘It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an ocour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it atint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 








Ww For the Minerva. 


EFFUSION ADDRESSED TO ELIZA. 


Hast thou not seen the fairest flower 

ne Droop on its stem, and die away ; 

And have you not in pleasure’s hour 
Had feelings far from being gay. 


Hast thou not seen the clear blue sky 
O’ershadow’d by a dreary cloud, 

Until the eye could scarce descry 
The peeping stars it did unshroud. 


Ab! know you not a smiling face 
Does oft conceal a broken heart; 
And hast thou not yet learn’d to trace 
In happy looks, affliction’s smart. 


Oh life, it isa weary way, 
A road of misery and gloom, 
> With scarce a tie to bid us stay 
Our passage to the silent tomb. 


And pleasure is but pain conceal’d— 
r And mirth’s loud laugh soon turns to tears: 
n Ah! why is joy to us revealed, 
t Since but a mockery it appears. 





Death ! is the messenger of peace, 
It bids us rest—no longer roam— 
Conducts us to that little space 
The grave—the wanderer’s wished-for home. 


Why do ye say the grave is drear ? 
What can disturb the sleeping dead? 

Nor grief, nor sorrow, entereth here, 
Nor cares, can rouse us from our bed. 


Why shudder at the Grisly King, 
Why start, and drop the briny tear, 

Ab! soon we all must feel its sting— 
F’en now his icy hands are near. 


wT waoelUC DhOrlCUC COC HOUOUCU OTC al 


A. N. Ss. 
~~ 


THE STRANGER IN LOUISIANA. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


‘« An early traveller mentions a people on the banks | 


of the Mississippi who burst into tears at the sight ofa 
stranger. The reason of this. is, that they fancy their 
deceased friends and relations to be only gone on a 
journey. and, being in constant expectation of their re- 
turn, look for them vainly among those foreign travel- 
lers."—Picarl’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs. 


We saw thee, O stranger, and wept ! 

—We look’d for the youth of the sunny glance, 
Whose step was the fleetest in chace or dance! 
The light of his eye was a joy to see, 

The path of his arrows a storm to flee, 

But there came a voice from a distant shore— 
—He was call’d—he is found ’midst his tribe no more! 

He is not in his place when the night-fires burn, 
But we look for him still—he will yet returo! 
“—His brother sat with a droopiiig brow 

In the gloom of the shadowing cypress bough, 

We roused him—we bade him no longer pine, 
For we heard a step—but the step was thine! 
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We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 

We look’d for the Maid of the mournful song: 
Mournful, though sweet—she hath left us long. 

We told her the youth of her love was gone, 

And she went forth to seek him—she pass’d alone 
We hear not her voice when the woods are still, 
From the bower where it sang, like a silvery rill, 
The joy of her sire with her smile is fled, 

The winter is white on his lonely head, 

He hath none by his side when the waste we track, 
He hath none when we rest—yet she comes not back ! 
We look’d for her eye on the feast to shine, 

For her breezy step—but the step was thine! 


We saw thee, O stranger, and wept! 
We look’d for the Chief who hath left the spear, 
And the bough of his battles forgotten here ; 
We look’d for the Hunter, whose bride’s lament 
On the wind of the forest at eve is sent: 
We look’d for the First-born, whose mother’s cry 
Sounds wild and shrill through the midnight sky ! 
—Where are they ’—Thou’rt seeking some distant 

coast,— 

Oh, ask of them, stranger !—send back the lost ! 
Tell them we mourn by the dark blue streams ; 
Tell them, our lives but of them are dreams! 
Tell, how we sat in the gloom to pine, 
And to watch for a step—but the step was thine! 


—~—>— 


THE CONTRAST. 


He dies !—but he dies in the midst of renown, 
In the first dawn of life, and of glory, cut down; 
His name shal! for ever be heard in the song, 
And bards yet to come shall his praises prolong. 


Like a young tree he falls, with its beauty around, 
While its leaves are yet fresh, and its branches are 
sound ! 

That has never been nipp’d by the cold winter blast, 
But whose verdure and fragrance remain to the last. 


But I, an old oak of the forest, must stay, 

Till my branches and leaves are all faded away ; 
And when on the earth I lie mouldering and dead, 
Not asigh shall be heard—not a tear shall be shed. 


Oh! unlovely and dark is the season of age, [rage ; 
When the spring time is past, and the winter winds 
When we see our friends wither, and die on the stem, 
And wish, but wish vainly, to perish with them. 


——-a— 


EWESDALE. 


Farewell, lovely Ewesdale! thy mountains and rocks. 
Each meadow and woodland, each floweret and tree - 
The song of the wild-bird, the bleat of thy flocks, 
The sound of the streamlet, are silent to me. 
No more shall I wander at eve on thy plain, 
To welcome the beams of the first rising star— 
To listen in joy to the haymaker’s strain, 
Or the toll of the curfew that came from afar. 


No more shali I trim the bright fire on the hearth, 
For a friend that is ready to soothe and to guide, 

When the wint’ry windssweep o’er the desolate earth, 
And endear all the charms of a warm fireside. 

Yet bless’d be each cottage in thy pleasant vale, 
Though its joys or its comforts I never may prove ; 

Still green be each mountain, and fertile each dale, 
And the songs of the happy be heard in each grave. 
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Still faithful each youth be, each maiden still fair, 
Though their faith or their beauty avail not to me— 
Oft, oft, when afar, shall I whisper this prayer, 
And in night-dreams rejoice with thy inmates and 
thee. 
Farewell tothe foes that have tarnish'd my fame, 
For ne’er shall my heart against mortal rebel; 


-Farewell to the friends that shall hear of my name 


With a throb of affection—sweet Ewesdale, farewel!! 
ae 


} THE PARTING. 


Alone, across the pathless seas 
The stately vessel glides ; 

With cloudless skies, and favouring breeze, 
An Ocean-queen she rides, 


Within that ship one gallant heart 
Beats sadly its adieu, 

And tear-drops to one bright eye start, 
That dim its parting view. 


Grieve not for him; he goes to seek 
Fortune and fame afar; 

The glow of hope is on his cheek, 
His soul is in the war. 


But grieve for her who stands alone, 
Upon the distant shore, 

Weeping for that departed one, 
Whom she shall see no more. 


Few years may pass,—and happily ; 
The soldier may return, 

But where will that forlorn one be ? 
Shrin’d in her silent urn. 


—_>--— 


SONG. 


Oh what a sun is o’er us glowing! 
Oh what a breeze is’past us flying! 
It cheers the flowers so sweetly blowing, 
Which else, by summer’s suns were dying. 
Rosa, thy charms than suns are brighter, 
And oh! their brilliance death would give, 
But thy disdain breathes cooler, lighter, 
Than southern breeze, and bids us live. 


Thy beauty fills our hearts with love, 
Thy scorn inspires our souls with hate ; 
And we should death by passion prove, 


The myrtle plaia will solely please ; 
The myrtle e’er shall reign 

O’er me, my slave, o’er me, at ease, 
Under the vine-branch lain. 


B. ITI. Ode 12. 


Despise the precepts of those prudish maids. 
Who e’er forbid the young the cup to share; 
To join in saucy love, which oft persuades 
The virgin to elude her guardian's care. 


The winged boy, my Neobule ! sends 
Thy web, thy distaff, all thy care, away: 
The fair-fac’d Hesperus all thy sense suspends, 
When he the Tiber seeks at close of day. 


Not e’en Bellerophon with equal skill 

Could guide the borse, or fight with equal art: 
Thy lover swift the hunted dee? can bill, 

Or wound the hidden boar with fying dart. 


Pe 


LOVE, WEALTH, AND FAME. 


The wreath that binds the warrior’s brow 
Is nourish’d by a passing breath, 
And withers, like the vernal bough, 
When evening breathes the gales of death: - 
There is a wreath that ne’er declines, 
Whose summer odour ne’er departs 
It isthe wreatt that Love entwines 
Around two xind and kindred hearts 


The treasure that the miser stores 
Is but an upsubstantial heap; 
For, like the sand on ocean-shores, 
'Tis scatter’ by misfortune’s sweep. 
There is a treasure ne’er shall lose 
The charm that it at first imparts— 
It is the treasure Love bestows 
Upon two kind and kindred hearts. 








ENIGIMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all 
Despise not the value of thingsthatare small."’ 





Answers lo PUZZLES in our last. 


Puzzue | —Hearts-ease. 
Puozzie IL —Well-come. 





But pride steps in and bars our fate. 
Our hearts, by love and hate, are torn, 
And like some bark when winds annoy it; | 
Between two waves it braves the storm, 
When singly either might destroy it! 


i 


Horace, B. I. Ode 30. 


From ever-loved Cyprus fly, 

Oh Venus, Queen of Paphos hight! 
Glycera calls thee—hither hie 

Unto her smoking altar bright. 


Let Cupid warm accompany 
The Graces in their garments free; 
Let the nymphs come, and Mercury, 
And youth, unpleasant without thee. 


B. I. Ode 38. 


The Persian luxury I hate, 
And bandas of linden form’d : 

Cease, boy, to search where roses late 
Still blow, by autumn warm’d. 





NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


My first will bite you, 

Second fight you, 

Third may fright you. 
It. 


Why is a poor lawyer much employed, anda rich one 
who has left off practice, like a phenomenon in nature ” 
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